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W ARTICLE I. 


CHE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE ; ITS FUNCTIONS, AND THEIR RATIONALE, OR CAUSES, 
AS DEVELOPED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND MAGNETISM. NO, 3. 


Waar is life? Composed of what elements? Consisting in what fune- 
cion or functions? Effected by what instrumentality ? What is its ration- 
‘ele and modus operandi ? 

Life consists in magnetic evolutions. It does not consist in a single fune- 
“20n, but is made up of a great number and variety of concurring exercises, 
ar functions. And the more multifarious, and complicated, and perfect, 
-hese functions, the higher the order of life. Vegetable life consists in but 
> few functions—these pertaining mostly to growth and procreation. It 
aas no locomotion, no sensation, at least none of note. The proof that ve- 
getable life consists in magnetic combinations or evolutions, is, that magnet- 
ism so wonderfully accelerates their growth, and develops and perfects 
their qualities. Thus: furnish any kind of plant or tree with magnetism, 
(or galvanism, for they are both precisely the same thing,) and they grow 

up like Jonah’s gourd. Tomatoes, vegetables of any kind that usually re- 
quire a whole summer to mature, when furnished with a constant supply 
of galvanism, sprout from the seed, grow up, blow, and mature in a few 
jays, producing both seed and fruit. The same means may be used te 
sause fruit-trees to put forth leaves, blows, and fruit, in a similar ratio of 
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precocious growth. In short, it is settled by experiment, that galvanism 
embodies the principle of vegetable life and growth. 

Animal life, also, consists in the secretion and expenditure (or, in imbi- 
bing and evolving) of this same element of magnetism. All forms of ani- 
mal growth, and all kinds and degrees of animal life and action, are but” 
so many magnetic phenomena—the action of magnetic forces. This is es- 
tablished by two unanswerable arguments, or, rather, established facts. 

First: By the gradation that obtains between animal and vegetable life. 
Between the higher orders of vegetable, and the lower of animal, life, 
scarcely the least difference exists—certainly not as much as between dif- 
ferent species of vegetable life. Indeed, the gradation, from the lower or- 
ders of vegetable life, all along up to the higher, and then on through the 
lower species of animal life, along up through all grades of the latter, till 
We arrive at our own species, and even to the most gifted of ihat species, is 
so gradual, and so perfectly analogous to all the other gradations, as to 
leave no reasonable doubt but that the vital principle of vegetable life, is 
the same with that of animal life; and that the phenomena of the latter are 
produced by the action of those same great principles of things which cause 
the former. So perfect is this gradation, that even now, among the most 
scientific, it is disputed where vegetable life ceases, and animal commences. 
And well it may, because they are but different gradations of perfection, on 
accumulation, or condensation, or intensity in action, of the same great ele- 
ment, and author of all life—Magnetism. They are all but different man- 
ifestations or conditions of action, of the magnetic forces that appertain tu 
matter in all its forms, inorganic as well as organized—to the earth as a 
mass, and to all its parts, as well as to the universe of worlds and things. 

Secondly: By the fact, that every animal, man included, contains within 
itself all the elements of the galvanic battery, and actually secretes and 
evolves the galvanic (that is, magnetic) fluids or forces. (See Liebig’s 
Chemistry.) Now, why is the galvanic battery a universal accompaniment 
of animal life, in all its forms and degrees? Because all animal life con- 
sists in the expenditure of these forces, and hence the necessity of an ever- 
present galvanic battery, to be perpetually re-supplying the waste of mag- 
netism given off in and by the process of life. Nor must this battery be 
allowed to get out of order; for then life itself either flags or becomes de- 
ranged ; and the more perfect this battery, the more perfect, other things 
being equal, the vital functions. 

This battery consists of two surfaces, the serous, and the mucous—the 
former secreting, or furnishing, one magnetic force, and the latter the other ; 
for galvanism, magnetism, or electricity, consist each of two forces, called 
the positive and the negative ; the former attracting and contracting—the 
other, repelling and expanding; and it is this continual attraction and re- 
pulsion of these forces which produces all the functions and manifestations of 
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life, from its most simple, to its most complex, forms; and the more con- 
centrated these forces, (that is, the more accumulated they become,) the more 
intense their action, and the more life—all the phenomena of life, vegetabhe 
and animal, consisting solely in the expenditure, or working up, of these 
magnetic forces. 
_ Another proof that animal life is carried on by magnetism, or electricity, 
(both being different terms for the same thing,) is the fact, that, on a clear 
cold night, (when the magnetism of the atmosphere is greatest, and also the 
vital property is the most active in man, in order to resist the cold,) on re- 
moving the under garments, electric sparks occur, often by hundreds, in 
those clothes. Especially is this the case when silk is worn next to the 
under garment. The reason is this: The skin, or serous surface, secretes 
the positive electrical force, and the mucous surface, (including the alimen- 
tary canal,) the negative. This positive electricity, therefore, gathers upon 
the skin and the adjoining clothes, so that the friction consequent on their 
removal, causes the electrical sparks referred to. That these sparks (which 
every reader has doubtless observed) are electrical, is not a matter of doubt. 
Now, what has all this electricity to do here? What causes its accumula- 
tion in such force, and that spontaneously, unless the cause here assigned 
is the true one? And what is more, those who occasion the most of this 
electrical discharge, will generally be found to be the most warm-blooded 
and healthy, or, at least, most excitable ; because the more galvanism their 
batteries provide, the more healthy, warm, and animated—+his same electri- 
city occasioning both animal warmth, the circulation of the blood, and ge- 
neral animal vigor. These electrical sparks or discharges created by 
stroking the back of a cat, in cold weather, proceed upon this same law, 
and are explained by the same principle, which also shows that animal and 
human life proceed upon the same principle. See how all these facts har- 
monize with the principle here presented, that magnetism is the grand ele- 
ment or supporter of life in all its forms. 

The reason for the greater accumulation of electricity in cold weather— 
when, also, the electric machine works best—is, that the system then re- 
quires more to resist the cold, and is known to be more intensely active ; 
and is on a par with that philosophical arrangement which ovcasions fuel 
to burn faster and better in cold weather than in warm, merely because 
more heat is then needed. 

Both another proof and an illustration of the law we are now urging, 
that both animal and vegetable life consists of magnetic changes, is to be 
found in the fact, that all animals and vegetables perform the analogous 
functions of growth, secretion, assimilation, nutrition, respiration, absorp- 
tion, &c.—all which are but either the action of the same galvanic battery 
already seen to appertain to man, or else the expenditure of the galvanism 
thereby furnished. Thus: the respiration of plants, analogous to the breath: 
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ing of man and animals, is as essential to the life of the plant as breathing 
is to that of animal life. True, they can live longer without breath; be- 
cause they expend magnetism more slowly, and can do longer without it ; 
just as white-blood animals—being of a lower order, and therefore expend- 
ing less vitality—require less frequent and copious supplies. Thvs, the 
toad, lizard, &c., can live a long time with little, if any, breath, because in 
a state of comparative torpidity ; whereas animals more highly organized, 
require to breathe oftener and more copiously, because they expend animal 
life so rapidly that, unless a constant re-supply is kept up, they exhaust 
it almost instantaneously, and die immediately. And the longer any per- 
son or thing can go without breath, the lower the order of their magnetic 
organization, and the feebler their mentality. Now, the leaves of plants, 
trees, &c., serve them the same purpose—perform the same great office— 
that the lungs perform for animals possessing them. This is a fully esta- 
blished principle of botanical science.* 

Plants also have circulation, (trees, vines, &c., included,) as seen when 
the maple and other trees are tapped in the spring; when vines are trim- 
med late, they often bleeding to death; when plants are cut or broken, 
(vide the poppy,) and thus of all departments of vegetable life; the sap 
that circulates through them performing an office akin to that performed 
by the circulation of the blood in animals. Nor can vegetable life continue 
without it any more than animal. Still, in this case as in that of respira- 
tion, it is less than in animals, and its suspension less suddenly fatal, and 
for the same reason. Blood in animals, and the sap in plants and trees, 
convey magnetism in the one case from the mother earth; in the other, 
from the galvanic battery already described—throughout all denartments 
of both plants and animals. 

Animal and vegetable life both require sustenance, and exhaust or ex- 
tract it—the former, from food, and the latter, from mother earth. Thus 
all the great functions of life essential to either, are so also to the other, 
showing that the same great principle of life governs both. Does any re- 
flecting mind require additional proof that the same great elements which 


* At the first commencement of his literary career, the Editor (having to earn the 
means of prosecuting his academic studies by manual labor) selected, from a fine lot 
of rutabagas, which he had planted, and was hoeing a few of the finest of the whole 
lot, and carefully cut off their tops; thinking, thereby, to cause the whole nourishment 
to go to the roots, and thus to render them enormously large, at the same time also stick- 
ing stakes by them, to distinguish them in the fall. But what was his surprise, on pull- 
ing them, to find these very ones the most inferior of the whole lot, though originally 
the finest of all! This fact, taken in connection with subsequent investigation, led him 
to the conclusion, that the tops were as essential to the growth of the roots, as the latter 


are to the growth of the former; and that a proportion must always exist between the 
two. 
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compose or constitute life in either, also constitutes life in the other, or that 
magnetism embodies that principle ? 

If additional evidence should be required, in proof of the leading doc- 
trine cf this article, namely, that magnetism is the great element and sup- 
porter of all life, vegetable and animal, it is to be found in the fact, that the 
application of galvanism immediately after death, momentarily re-animates 
the corpse, and produces muscular motion, sensation, &c.—in short, the 
principal functions of life. Thus: the galvanic battery was applied toa 
pirate executed in Philadelphia, some years ago, after he had been dead 
about fifteen minutes, and produced sufficient muscular action to enable 
him to raise partially up, and strike two or three smart blows—the striking 
being very natural, in order to retaliate for the injury done him in the tak- 
ing of his life. Throwing a current of magnetism, or the element of life, 
upon his nerves and muscles, caused their renewed, though transient, ac- 
tion, as above described. A great number of similar manifestations, of both 
muscular and nervous action, have been produced by applying galvanism 
to the dead bodies of criminals soon after they were taken down from the 
gallows. 

A few months ago, a physician in New-York city who had a galvanic 
battery—and physicians are beginning to employ them quite extensively in 
their practice—was sent for to attend upon a dying child. He arrived, 
with his battery, fifteen minutes after its death, and applied one button over 
the child’s heart, and the other, I think, on the head, but am not certain. 
Almost immediately, its heart began to evince a tremor, and finally to pul- 
sate; and the child came to, breathed, and experienced a revival of all his 
functions, consciousness and mentality included, for some half an hour, until 
the battery gave out, the vitriol being too weak to keep it going any lon- 
ger, when the child again died. Before a new and stronger solution of the 
vitriol could be again procured, the child had been dead too long for gal- 
vanism again to resuscitate him. 

The inference from these cases would then seem to be this: The death 
of the criminal supervenes in consequence of the violence done to his 
vital principle ; that is, to his vito-galvanic battery ; so that it could not any 
longer furnish the nerves, muscles, &c., with their required magnetism. 
But, when a temporary re-supply was furnished, they experienced spas- 
modic and temporary action ; which. however, could not be sustained, be- 
cause the integrity of his vital apparatus had been destroyed by the exe- 
cution, while the death of the child was occasioned by a want of vitality or 
magnetism. As soon, therefore, as this needed re-supply was furnished, 
life again returned, and it was the opinion of all present, that, if the battery 
had not given out, the child would have been so far restored to life as to 
have been able to have lived, and probably recovered his health; and all 
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because of the re-supply of that element, the deficiency of which occasion- 
ed his death. 

This being so, the same laws which govern either, (that is, the laws 
which govern magnetism in general,) will of course be found also to go- 
vern the other. Nature does not operate in dribbles. All her works are 
on the most comprehensive scale—are universal, not partial. Since, there- 
fore, an extra-supply of magnetism furnished to plants, can be made to acce- 
lerate their growth a thousand per centum, or more, cannot similar 
exotic results be induced by a similar application to man? At least, by 
furnishing to childhood and youth a full supply of magnetism, cannot their 
growth, both intellectual and moral, be vastly enhanced, so as to increase 
their physical and mental capabilities beyond account? And does not the 
want of a due supply of magnetism cause dwarfishness in men, as barren- 
ness of soil causes dwarfishness in vegetable life? At all events, it is high 
time that parents understood the laws that govern the growth of their chil- 
dren, in order that they may apply these laws to their growth and full de- 
velopment; and, beyond all question, magnetism embodies the elements, 
conditions, and modus operandi, of all forms of life ; and, therefore, a know- 
ledge and proper application of its laws, can be made incalculably to pro- 
mote human happiness. 

If our premises are true, that magnetism embodies the principle of ani- 
mal life, of course any derangement of the functions of life, (that is, physi- 
cal debility, suffering, &c., occasioned simply by derangement in that 
magnetic element which constitutes life ; and, moreover, health, that is, na- 
tural magnetic action,) can be restored, by simply removing the magnetie 
derangement or disorder, and restoring this galvanic battery to vigorous 
and normal action. And I am fully persuaded, that magnetism is yet to 
become the great remedial agent for the restoration of health. Indeed, all 
the effect medicines have, is of a magnetic nature. Medical science (a great 
scienee indeed that of medicine—considerably more certain than mathema- 
tical or philosophical—so certain that we can never calculate the effect it 
will have,) is utterly unworthy of confidence. It kills about as often as it 
cures. It is dangerous, whereas it might be safe. It is all guess-work— 
confessed to be such by its ablest teachers, and known to be such by its 
practitioners. Is life to be always thus sported with? Magnetism says, 
No—-says that science (that is, absolute certainty) appertains to all depart- 
ments of nature, and of course to the healing art. Magnetism will teach us 
both what constitutes life, and how its disordered action may be remedied. 
As soon as we can reach it, this subject will be presented in the Journal 
at length. 
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‘a ARTICLE I. = # Gut CA 


COMMON SENSE PREFERABLE TO BOOK-LEARNING, 


COMMUNICATED. 


Many deplore their want of Epucation, not knowing that strong na- 
tive capability confers advantages on its possessor infinitely superior to 
those conferred on one of little mental calibre constitutionally. The fol- 
lowing narrative—and probably similar cases abound in our country—will- 
show how much more a man with strong native genius accomplishes with. 
out knowing how to read, write, or cipher, than many college learned gen- 
try could begin to effect. Education—as now conducted—is greatly over- 
rated, while strong native talent is often allowed to pass unencouraged— 
is not unfrequently even spurned—but it at last comes off victorious.—Eb. 


The following anecdotes of a practical man of great energy of character, 
who is now about fifty years of age, may serve to encourage many of our 
youth whose advantages com been limited, but whose phrenological organs 
are well developed. His father was a boatman, and died, from exposure 
and fatigue, when the subject of this narrative was but an infant. His mo- 
ther was poor, and he enjoyed no advantages of early instruction. He be- 
came a cabin-boy in a coaster when about nine years old. Here all the 
faculties which give vigor to the body, and practical power to the mind, 
were called into healthy action. His reflective organs sought for know- 
ledge, of course; but he could gain none from books, and was therefore 
compelled to seek it through the perceptive faculties. These are now most 
strikingly prominent, and there is a fulness in all that portion of the brain 
above the eyes, which indicates tact, or practical skill. His Locality and 
Time are very large. Being governed by Conscientiousness, and stimulat- 
ed by poverty and a love for his mother, (with whom he had been a com- 
panion in suffering.) he exerted himself to the utmost to please his employ- 
ers. His immense lity was gratified by constant change of place, and 
enabled him to imprint the picture of every coast he passed indelibly upon 
his memory. This admirably fitted him for a pilot, and, before he was 
twelve years old, he could manage a vessel from the harbors of New-Jer- 
sey to Albany, as well as the most experienced navigator. He was daily 
trusted more and more, and, as he was known to apply his money faith- 
fully for his mother’s benefit, his employers cheerfully increased his wages. 
His large perceptive organs enabled him to buy and sell with facility, and 
when he carried fruit up the Hudson, he found purchasers always ready 
to buy of him; for they were pleased with his cheerfulness, activity, ho- 
nesty, and obliging manners: while those for whom he sold were no less 
pleased with his prompt and accurate returns. When he left home, he 
could not read a word, and he soon felt the inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment to which this ignorance subjected him; but his ingenuity and energy 
enabled him to acquire the knowledge he sought. He occasionally bought 
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a ballad of a woman who brought them to the wharf for sale. He woule 
get this sung by one of the sailors, and when he lay down in his hammock 
at night, would think it over till he knew it by heart The.next day he 
would seize an opportunity to compare the words he had learned, with the 
printed song, ol thus he soon became a tolerable reader. 

At the age of twelve, he was made master of a coaster, and entrusted 
with its management, and the sale of its cargo. He pleased the owners by 
his fidelity, diligence, and skill, and, after a few years, became joint owner 
and next, sole proprietor of the vessel. 

He established a store in New-Jersey, amassed property, which he used 
with benevolence, and has been an instrument for doing great good in the 
neighborhoods where he has resided. 

As master of a vessel, he managed his business without writing, and, by 
retracing every transaction in his mind, he acquired such a mare be me- 
mory of details that he was seldom confused. He proceeded thus for seve 
ral years, before he learned even to write his name. But, one day, havin 
delivered a lot of lumber toa merchant in Jersey City, he was told he shoul 
not have his money unless he signed a receipt for it. In vain he pleadea 
and offered to make his mark. The merchant was inexorable; but at 
length, he offered to write the name for a copy, if our hero would try te 
imitate it. Summoning all his courage, he took the pen, and succeeded 
much better than he expected. He never was instructed in the rules of 
Arithmetic, and knew nothing about adding and subtracting by the use of 
figures, and carrying for ten, till he had been for some time the proprietor 
ofa store. He had a way of his own for reckoning in his head, and kept 
account books so as to settle with every customer satisfactorily. Having 
received a quantity of goods one day from New- York, with a bill, his curi- 
osity was excited to learn how the large number of items had been added 
into one total. He reckoned in his own way, and found all right; but he 
knew there must be some other way easier and quicker. He asked no one 
for information, but, going into a room alone, he spent several hours in 
comparing the columns of figures with the total, and at length saw how the 
addition was made. 

When his children began to grow up, there was no school in his neigh- 
borhood, and the rich people in the village were much opposed to the esta- 
blishment of one. They were able to send their sons to boarding-schools, 
and they wished to keep their neighbors beneath them. He, of course, 
sympathised with the poor, but they were too indifferent or too timid to 
risk offending the aristocracy by attempting to educate their own children. 
Being thus discouraged on all sides, a man of less energy and benevolence 
would have contented himself by sending his own children away to school. 
But he determined to seek the good of his neighbors, and the permanent 
welfare of his family, by establishing one near home. He, accordingly, 
engaged a teacher, boarded him, and hired a room, throwing open the 
doors freely to all who might choose to send. One by one the neighbors, 
relaxing their prejudices or dismissing their fears, sent in their children, 
and finding them much benefited, freely contributed their share of the ex- 

nse. 

Much severer was the opposition he encountered in his early support of 
the temperance cause, but he persevered, and triumphed over all, and his 
benevolence was gratified by seeing a marked and delightful change in all 
the adjacent country. He has always acted as a reformer, but, having 
large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, he has secured friends, and overcome 
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evil with good, so that he has few, if any, enemies. He is now a farmer 
and a preacher, having relinquished the coasting business to his sons. He 
has exerted an influence for good among the common people in his native 
state, to an extent that few can lay claim. 

His knowledge being practical, and his sympathies with the masses, he 
is able to move them, when those who have had greater advantages would 
utterly fail. 

His history corresponds perfectly with his developments, and it admira- 
bly illustrates the principle of compensation, which runs through all nature. 
The road to knowledge and happiness is opened much more equally to all 
than we usually imagine. Those who faithfully use the talents given them 
will be sure to gain more: they will acquire sufficient knowledge for hap- 

iness, which consists in the appropriate and harmonious exercise of every 
fecalty of the soul. 





Marricne III. 


ANALYSIS OF MIRTHFULNESS, AND ITS ADAPTATION TO MAN’S REQUISITION 
FOR AMUSEMENT; MAY-DAYS AND HOLY-DAY INCLUDED.* NO. I. 


Tue immortal Franklin defines or describes man as a TOOL-USING ani- 
mal. Others, and among them is Grant, (the lecturer on Ethnology, or the 
generic characters of the race,) designates him as a swapping, trafficking, 
accumulating animal, saying, that this constitutes his distinguishing differ- 
ence from the brute creation. Others, define man as a laughing animal, 
maintaining that he alone, of all animals, is ever known to laugh, though 
the orang outang, Madam Fanny, seems to contradict this doctrine, she hav- 
ing been known to smile. 

At all events, it is as natural for man to laugh as to breathe. Indeed, 
the proverb is, (and these proverbs embody a great amount of practical fact 
and wisdom,) that “ every hearty laugh draws a nail out of our coffin, while 
every sigh drives one in.” The idea embodied in this trite saying, (name- 
ly, that it is healthy to laugh,) is true, to say nothing of the temporary plea- 
sure enjoyed in and by the act of laughing itself. In other words, man is 
constitutionally adapted to amusement. 

Phrenology both coincides with this doctrine, and also teaches some in- 
valuable practical lessons concerning it. It points out and demonstrates the 
existence of a separate organ and faculty (that of Mirthfulness) adapted ex- 
pressly to this. one specific purpose ; and, in so doing, puts amusement on 


* The Editor feels it to be important that every number of the Journal should con- 
tain the analysis of one or more organs, and the location of their faculties, and will here= 
after in general endeavor to secure so desirable an object. 
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an equal footing with eating, or reasoning, or loving, é&c., thereby showing 
that the perfection of our nature demands amusement as much as it does 
food, or any other end secured by any other primitive faculty. 

The organ of this laughing and mirth-making faculty, is located at the 
outer portion of the upper part of the forehead, adjoining Causality, though 
exterior to it; so that, in proportion as it is developed, the upper and lateral 
portion of the forehead is filled out, and the forehead widened and rendered 
broad and square, or straight across, at this point, instead of widening and 
retiring. Illustrative cuts will be given in the next number. 

Combe has written at length, and well, touching the analysis of this or- 
gan, yet has failed, we think, to give a precise and complete idea of its 
true function. That can hardly be done, without referring to that end in 
the mental and animal economy subserved by this faculty; that is, to its 
adaptation. 

The mind of man is so constituted that it cannot help regarding some 
things as ridiculous, calculated, in and of themselves, to excite laughter. 
But what constitutes an action or thing ridiculous? Absurdity is one con- 
stituent element in the ridiculous ; but, in what consists absurdity? In the 
abnormal, or in a departure from nature? To the normal, natural, con- 
stitutional, no absurdity appertains ; but, the unnatural, and therefore the 
untrue, is ridiculous. So is the exercise of any organ or faculty out of its 
primitive, or not in accordance with its primitive, function. Thus, to see a 
man having sound feet attempt to walk on his hands, or to use his feet 
where his hands were made to be used, and thus of any other departure 
from the normal exercise of his physical organs. So, of the abnormal exer- 
cise of any of his faculties: thus, if a man should chance to hurt himself 
against a stone or other inanimate thing, and then turn to and flog it, it would 
excite our risibles. So, to see mothers, when their darling baby has fallen 
over a chair or stick, to essay to whip that with which the child hurt itself. 
An anecdote :—An old neighbor of the Editor’s father, a most violent tem- 
pered animal, had a yearling that died in the spring, of a disease called the 
blackleg, and, on hearing of its death, arming himself with a cow-hide, he 
sallied forth into the yard, and whipped the lifeless carcase by the hour to- 
gether, often exclaiming—* There, live all winter and die in the spring, 
will ye?” Now, all will concur, that such exercises of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness as this and the two preceding cases, are supremely ridicu- 
lous. But why ridiculous? Simply because they are all the abnormal 
action, that is, departures from the natural function, of these faculties. So, 
any other departure from the abnormal exercise of any of the other facul- 
ties, constitutes that exercise equally ridiculous. Thus, to see a person 
quaking with fear of what is not in the least dangerous, or to see the Philo- 
progenitiveness of the maiden of forty, exercised in fondling and petting 
her lap-dog, whereas its legitimate function is to make her fond of nursing 
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her own offspring ; to see Approbativeness, (which should be exercised in 
conjunction with sentiment and intellect, in seeking commendation for what 
is commendable in and of itself,) seek praise for inducing deformity, by 
girting the waists, or rendering one’s self hump-backed, or covering up 
the ears, or following fantastic Fashion throughout all her ridiculous va- 
garies; to see Benevolence, instead of inducing to some manly effort 
to do good, under the guidance of enlightened intellect, crying over some 
imaginary scene of suffering, or nursing a well puppy as tenderly as if it 
were a sick child ; and thus of any other erratic manifestation of any of the 
other faculties, excites our perception of the ridiculous, simply because the 
ridiculous thing done was a departure from nature. 

This exercise of Mirthfulness, then, is a most essential aid to Causality, en- 
abling it to discern what is true in discovering what is erroneous, by seeing 
what is ridiculous ; accordingly, we find Mirthfulness located by the side of 
Causality, on the one side, and by that of Taste on the other, as well as by 
Imitation above, and Music below. Behold, how inimitable this location! 
Causality requires its assistance in discerning truth from error, by means 
of the ridiculousness of the latter; thus accounting for the almost universal 
custom of arguing by ridicule, that is, by showing the absurdity of the con- 
trary supposition, Taste, the fore part of Ideality, requires Mirthfulness, 
and the latter the former ; each, in order to perfect its own operations by 
means of the other ; and Imitation, with Mirthfulness, giving zest to mimicry, 
and mimicry going along with Mirthfulness, and Music with Mirthful- 
ness, that each may carry on and carry out the functions of the other. 

But, added to this exercise of Mirthfulness, is another—that of laughter, 
which also presupposes amusement. It is this which laughs easily, heartily, 
and often, and which says what is intended, if not calculated, to make 
others laugh also. It seeks amusement, and makes amusement, giving it- 
self up to buoyancy of spirit, fun, frolic, hilarity, &c., and then going in 
for having a real jolly time. Wine parties, in which story and song do 
their utmost (and the attendants of Baechus are represented as smiling or 
laughing) to excite laughter, be it even boisterous, are one of the modes 
Mirthfulness assumes, but only in conjunction with a sensual, animal, tem- 
perament.* 

With Time and Tune, it givesa love of the merry dance, in which all 
is hilarity, or at least pleasureable excitement. With Combativeness, it 
gives sarcasm ; with Secretiveness added, irony, and practical jokes ; with 
Benevolence, jokes that mingle good feeling with pleasant, facetious, strokes 
of humor ; and thus of its other manifestations. 


* The fact is both beautiful and instructive in itself, and also an honor to ancient painters, 
that the male worshippers of Bacchus are represented as a half savage race, and painted with 
long shaggy hair as covering the whole person; this extra growth of hair signifying a coarse 
temperament. 
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But, our leading design in this article, is to enforce the beneficial inftuence 
of amusement on both the animal and the mental economy. Man was con- 
stituted for amusement. He seeks it as he seeks food. Men will go where 
they can find something to laugh at, just as they will talk and breathe; 
and they ought to. No department of our nature was made in vain. No 
part can safely be left unexercised. To exercise all our faculties, is both 
our duty and our privilege. Duty, because we owe it to our God and our 
fellow-men, to bury none, but improve all, our talents. Our privilege, be- 
eause every faculty was created to subserve a wise purpose in the mental 
economy—as wise as every physical organ in the animal. And this, in 
addition to the happiness experienced in its exercise. Nor can any facul- 
ty or organ remain unexercised or be even weakly exerted, without thereby 
causing corresponding imperfection—without leaving a great mental hiatus, 
the want of which no cluster of virtues can supply. How imperfect must 
that man be who has no Benevolence, no sense, no power of speech, no 
sense of moral obligation, no domestic affection, no appetite, no refinement, 
or wants any other faculty? So, those in whom Mirthfulness is small, 
are equally deficient, and this deficiency will impair health, diminish the 
action of all the faculties, and even shorten life. 

Look again at sportive childhood. To them, play, recreation, amuse- 
ment, laughter, are as essential as breath. They cannot live or grow 
without it. Parents who would suppress this buoyancy, and substitute 
therefor the demure, sedate demeanor of mature age, will spoil their chil- 
dren. No folly can be greater, except that of shutting them up within 
doors, or else burying them alive. Encourage this play as you would fos- 
ter both their mental and physical growth. 

The same law appertains equally to the growth of both sexes, especially 
to girls and young women. Youth seeks lively company, and shuns the 
gravity of age, and the austerity of acetic religion. Nor is it unlikely that 
many have become disgusted with religion solely because they associate 
therewith the monkish austerity of puritanical sobriety. Many professing 
Christians think it a sin to laugh. As much is it a sin to breathe, or sleep, 
for the former is equally constitutional with the latter, rendered, and prov- 
ed to be, such by the existence of the laughing faculty. Such do not un- 
derstand, that true religion requires, and consists in, the legitimate exercise 
of all our faculties, that of Mirthfulness of course included, and as a part of 
our religion. Does not David speak of “ making merry before the Lord ?” 
May not Mirthfulness blend with all our other faculties, the religious in- 
cluded? Is it not our duty thus to blend it—to exercise our whole nature 
to the glory of God, and the good of our own bodies and souls ? 

But it is its beneficial influence on health which especially recommends 
the exercise of this faculty, including the augmentation of the mental and 
moral faculties thereby effected. Health lies at the basis of all happiness, 
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ofall mental capability, of all moral excellence. So intimately is health allied 
to circulation, that whatever promotes the latter, thereby augments the fore 
mer. Scarcely any thing accelerates the whole circulatory action equally 
with a good hearty laugh, distending as it does every artery, and filling every 
vein, with that vital current which is laden with life and happiness. Be- 
hold the veins of the forehead, how distended, almost to bursting, by a round 
of merryment! Mark the glow of pleasurable excitement infused thereby 
throughout the entire system! See how perspiration, before insensible, is 
now accelerated beyond measure, moistening the whole surface, and there- 
by carrying off those humors which had otherwise remained within the 
system, to poison its vitality and hasten its dissolution. See, too, how laugh- 
ter augments both the demand for breath and the inflation of the lungs, 
—that inflation of the latter consequent thereon, and even constituting it, 
being amongst the most health-promoting functions of our whole lives. 
The importance of fully and frequently inflating the lungs, both as a means 
of promoting their healthy action, and of preventing their becoming diseased 
by securing their expansion, is but little appreciated by many, and less 
practiced ; but this can be effected by laughter better than by all other 
means whatever. Those whose lungs are weak, even consumptive 
patients included, will find this the best panacea in the world, and, with all, 
agreeable to the taste, as well as not very expensive ; that manufactured at 
home being usually the best. Nor is digestion less facilitated. To banish 
dyspeptic affections, nothing equals it.* Dyspepsia and laughter are sworn 
enemies, but gravity and impaired digestion often go together, and help 
each other. Merriment at meals, and between them, will cure the most 
inveterate affections of the stomach, and both preserve health when it is 
good, and restore it after it has been broken down. For almost all com- 
plaints, it has no parallel ; nor will it accelerate any. Sleep, nature’s sweet 
and great restorer, it wonderfully promotes, as well as doubles and quad- 
ruples almost every vital function. Especially is it calculated to take the 
place ot exercise, without which the glow of health is extinguished by the 
chills of debility, or the blasting sirocco of infirmity or death. To all 
whose occupation precludes abundant exercise, we say, take as its substi- 
tute abundance of the panacea in question, and your salvation is sure. 

Nor would it be difficult to apply similar remarks to all the mental facul- 
ties—to show how greatly it facilitates nervous action and cerebral efficien- 


* In Dec. 1843, the Editor occupied a seat at the table of Mrs. Brazier, 
of Lowell, Mass., wfiose guests were remarkable for lively conversation at 
table. Our meals usually occupied above an hour, because of the laughing 
and talking we all had to do; and it was a standing remark, that none of 
her boarders ever had the dyspepsia. If they had it when they came 
there, they soon laughed it off; though it sometimes returned after they left, 
only, however, to disappear when they returned to that laughter-moving 
atmosphere which surrounded them. 
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cy, that of the intellectual organs (among which Mirthfulness 1s located) in 
particular—to show how naturally and beautifully Language, Mirthful- 
ness, and Eventuality, work together in the narration of mirthful anecdotes, 
and how aptly Causality and Comparison flow in the same channel, in 
telling stories that have a moral, and are instructive, as well as an appro- 
priateness in connection with the subject in hand, and also how true wit 
augments the point and power of argument, and thus of its other applica- 
tions ; but, fully to present this matter will unduly protract this article. We 
shall therefore continue this subject in a subsequent number, and show some 
of the times, seasons, and modes of exercising this faculty. Still, we can- 
not close without exhorting our readers—our younger ones in particular— 
to make the most of that mirthful holiday with which custom has honored 
the first of May. Let parents send their children forth “a-Maying,” in 
merry, laughing, happy groups, “ full of glee, singing merrily,” to pick 
flowers, and frisk sportively upon the green sod, till “tired nature seeks 
repose ;” let our youth climb the hill and skim the dale, in search of flow- 
ers of amusement, perhaps of beauty and loveliness, as well as of green 
fields and flowery lawns, thereby the better to fit them to prosecute the 
more sober duties of life; nor will husband and wife find it an unfitting 
opportunity in which to sally forth in merry mood, both to renew the plea- 
sures of by-gone days, and to seek relief from the toils of life, and that re- 
creation which shall fit them the better for their renewal. Even declining 
age will find this a fitting opportunity to join in the general glee of Nature 
herself, and thereby season as well as prolong their descent down the de- 
clivity of life with those racy pleasures, the taste of which they have not 
yet forgotten, and the relish of which they have not lost. At least, let them 
gather youth and manhood around them, and tell some pleasing and in- 
structive tale of olden times, and thus both contribute to, and join in, this 
merry chorus of universal nature. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL, NO. Il, 


Born Geology and the Bible inform us, that, at first, our earth brought 
forth nothing—neither plant, shrub, nor animal; it being “ without form, 
and void.” After a succession of centuries more numerous than science 
has been able yet to number, it became consolidated from a semi-fluid state, 
probably one of fusion by intense heat, into that crusty formation of its ex- 
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tetan surface, which, broken up at successive intervals by mternal commo- 
tions, doubtless having an origin and causes akin to these whieh produce. 
our earthquakes and volcanoes, occasioned our mountains, valleys, seas, 
lakes, and rivers. 

Ultimately, animal life made its appearance; at first, in the lowest con- 
ceivable degrees of animation and sensation, in the form of zoophytes, po- 
lypes, and shell-fish-—all animals of the sea. As untold ages rolled on, 
and the earth’s capaLilities for supporting animal life augmented, it brought 
forth still higher orders of animals; and the sea, in like manner, continu- 
ed its creation of animal life, in the form of fishes, but of a most savage and 
ferocious species, (of the same genus with our sharks, but much coarser in 
organization and lowe, in the great scale of animated being,) strong in 
structure, hut slow in motion, encased in bone, yet having but a very im- 
perfect bony structure internally; so much so, that the earlier ones were 
wanting in the spinal column, with which, however, after ages, whose for- 
mations advanced in perfection, supplied to its more favored productions. 
Subsequent ages brought with them more perfect species of aquatic animals, 
till, at length, amphibious animals, fitted to inhabit both land and water, 
(analogous to the lizard, the alligator, and the reptile tribes,) made their 
appearance ; which were succeeded by winged animals, (insects included,) 
and they, by animals of the mammalia order, to which belong all the ani- 
mals of the higher grades. Progressing upward, link by link, we at 
length discover, in the last system of things before the present, distinct evi- 
dences of the monkey race—that connecting link between man and brute— 
and in the present, we find man, endowed an order of organization far 
higher than is possessed by any other animal, or by all combined; 
thus bringing that doctrine of progression which forms the theme of our 
present series of articles, on and up to the creation of that race of which 
we form a part. Behold the grand system of progression, as characteriz- 
ing all nature! Behold man, the last, the greatest, work of God !* 


* If the views here taken of the creation of different orders of animals at 
epochs separated from each other by vast periods of time, be construed to 
militate against the Mosaic account of creation, the answer is two-fold. 
First, Geology establishes the view here taken by evidence as clear as is 
the fact that the roof of a house is put on subsequently to the laying of its 
foundation. This great truth can neither be controverted nor evaded b 
any intelligent mind. All geologists, those who believe in the Bible in- 
cluded, regard its proof as overwhelming. If, therefore, the Bible conflicts 
with this fully established doctrine of science, it cannot be true; for, science 
must stand. But, secondly, Let the word rendered day, be rendered period 
of time. (and it will bear this construction,) and that account harmonizes 
signally with this view of the subject, namely: light first; next, the firma- 
ment ; third, the formation of sea and land, and the creation of plants ; fourth 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stars; fifth, that.of sea animals, an 
fowls of the air; and, sixth, that of land animals, and man. Thus the 
gradations of the Bible and of Geology evince a harmony almost identi- 
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Cursory as this hasty sketch of the successive formation of higher and 
still higher orders of creation is, it is still sufficient to show that the leading 
doctrine of progression obtains throughout all departments of creation, and 
on a scale the most grand conceivable, as to both time and multiplicity of 
subjects. It is equally true of our race as a race, and of all its individual 
members. Take the race first. The Bible informs us that, for a long 
series of generations, the one great desire and ambition of “all flesh” was to 
“multiply.” See how Eve exulted in her fruitfulness, See how strict the 
record of all their births. See how all-powerful the desire of Sarai for pro- 
geny, it forming the one idea of her mind, the all-engrossing desire of her 
soul, And how its ultimate appearance filled her with exultation the most 
exalted. Rebecca, Rachel, Tamar, Lott’s daughters—nearly every man and 
woman of these olden times lived for offspring mainly. Take from the his- 
tory of the first one half of our chronology and history of the world, all 
said about offspring, amours included, and how torn and meagre that page! 
The proof is indubitable, that Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness were 
the two faculties that engrossed and ruled the world for the first two thou- 
sand years from Adam’s existence. Mark: the organs of these faculties 
occupy the lowest and hindermost portion of the brain, and the various 
exercise of their faculties was what was then most demanded. Our race 
required to be multiplied before Adhesiveness, Language, Acquisitiveness, 
or any other faculty, could find scope for action, or incentives to effort. 
What could Acquisitiveness do by way of amassing wealth till Amative- 
ness had begotten, and Parental Love had reared, both producers and con- 
sumers ? Even now, property becomes enhanced in proportion to the num- 
ber of human subjects occupying a given space. Inherent, in the very con- 
stitution of things, was this demand for the development of these lower and 
posterior organs first, in order to lay the foundation for that of all the rest 
of our faculties. 

After some two thousand years, the ambition of the world changed from 
offspring to war—an exercise of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and love 
of power. Instead of Abrahams, renowned for being the “ father of many 
nations,” we have Nimrods, Semiramises, Cyruses, Alexanders, Hectors, 
Hannibals, &c., who were renowned for their deeds of cruelty and of blood. 
War and conquest have filled up the page of history almost wholly till 
within the present century, he being most honored who had butchered and 


cal—that of the formation of sea animals before land plants being the only 
exception ; a coincidence that certainly constitutes a scientific recommenda- 
tion of the Bible, and inexplicable on any other supposition than that which 
admits, if not the plenary inspiration, at least the wonderful accuracy, of 
the Mosaic account of creation; and with this version, the Christian and 
Jewish world will do well to be content, lest, by avoiding Scylla, they fall 


into lest, by attempting to slay science, they break their own 
sword, 
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piandered the most. Still, in the midst of all the roar of battle and fervor 
of conquering heroes, a very important change is plainly perceptible, 
namely, that the cruelties of war and the proportionate number of killed and 
wounded, have been gradually diminishing from the earliest records of war 
till the present time. How gory the fields of Persian, Grecian, and Roman 
combat, compared with the battle-fields of the Revolution! How much 
more bloody the early English and Scottish wars than thse of more recent 
date! Now, too, fighting is done more in the distance ; formerly, it was 
hand to hand, and face to face, each cutting and slaying im person, and 
hewing down those whom he saw and made to fall: whereas now, men 
fight and shoot at random, and at a considerable distance. For the sword, 
spear, and battle-axe, we have the gun and the bombshell. Behold the 
decreasing virulence of Combativeness and Destructiveness as ages have 
rolled on, so much so as almost to have silenced the war spirit to the insti- 
tution of peace principles in their stead. War cannot live much longer. In 
all civilized countries, military glory is becoming an empty sound: it will 
soon become a by-word and a reproach, over the whole earth. Soon, “ the 
sword shall be beaten into plowshares, and the spears into pruning-hooks, 
and the nations shall learn war no more forever.” And to provoke hos- 
tilities between nations in our day is folly without a parallel, and sin with- 
out a pardon ! 

These war organs are also in the back, lower, and animal range of or- 
gans, yet they are both farther forward and higher up than those of pro- 
creation already pointed out. This therefore shows an advance of our race 
in later ages compared with former ones. till, it evinces the reign of the 
animal propensities,* of the base of the brain. 

Coinsident with this reign of the war spirit, is that of Bacchus, whose 
presiding organ is Alimentiveness, also located in the animal group, and in 
close proximity to the organs last named—an organ whose gormandizing 
and liquor-bibbing propensities are not yet wholly extinguished. Indeed, 
the several reigns of these faculties slide into each other, each higher, lap- 
ping back and down on its predecessor. Thus the reign of lust has not 
yet subsided, though moral purity is evidently on the increase, when our 
epoch is compared with others. Venus is now no where worshipped with 
that shameless public prostitution offered up at her temples ages ago. Ban- 
ished, she is far from being, but, either driven into a dark and secret cor- 
ner, or else subjected to the reign of moral purity and chaste wedlock. Nor 
will even the present amount of moral impurity now polluting our race, 
long be suffered to exist. A “moral reform” spirit is now at work, which 
will sooner or later chasten lust till it becomes pure and holy love, and 
ebey that seventh command, which, practically, has been allowed to sleep 


* A man’s animality may always be accurately measured by the amount of this war 
spirit he evinces. 
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upon the tables of the decalogue almost unheeded. And I opine that tms 
day is not as far distant as many might suppose, especially considering the 
great length of time taken to produce those transitions we are now endea- 
voring to describe. As it was one of the earliest and most flagrant sins 
committed by the race, may we not hope it will be one of the earliest that: 
shall disappear, in giving place to that onward march of progression here 
shown to form a law of ourrace? Not that Amativeness should cease 
wholly to exist, but that its action should be controlled by intellect, purified 
by moral sentiment, and restricted within the prescribed limits of holy wed- 
lock. And the Journal takes this occasion to commend the moral reform 
cause. ‘This it has long wanted to do, and hereafter intends to bring for- 
ward still more prominently. Ye sisters of this great cause of human pro- 
gression, be faithful and efficient. “God and virtue,” for your motto, and 
the salvation of a polluted but valuable race for your incentives to labor, 
your ultimate triumph is certain, This great law of progression is the 
guarantee of that certainty, as is also the advancement it is now making, 
and the consciousness in every human soul that it is indeed a holy work.* 

In subsequent articles, this subject will be treated in its application to re- 
ligion, law, politics, or government, manufactures, the arts and sciences, 
and other similar departments, by showing that this is the natwral and ne- 
cessary order of things, as well as by what instrumentality it is effected. 
The precise state of progression in which our race now is, will be shown; 
that is, what organs and faculties are now exciting their desires and con- 
suming their time ; and then to what a state of progression and perfection 
our race will ultimately arrive, as well as its application to individual pro- 
gression. and the means by which so desirable an end is to be seeured ; not 
omuttung the answer to the important question volved im this great law ot 
progression, namely: What period of life is most favorable to enjoyment? 
Indeed, it was reflecting on this question, with a view of presenting its full 
solution in the pages of the Journal, that first suggested the subject-matter 
of this series of articles. The comparative facilities afforded by the several 
periods of life for enjoyment, will be found both rich in causation and most 
useful in its practical application to individual happiness. 


* The Editor cannot well refrain from expressing his cordial approba- 
tion of the moral reform movement a3 now conducted. He noticed one of 
its organs some months since, and is only waiting for more time and room 
in which to do it justice, to recommend to his readers the principal — 
of that cause, “The Advocate of Moral Reform,” published semi-monthly 
in this city, by the American Female Moral Reform Society. He is hap 
py in being able to endorse its general tone and manner, as well as the 

reat end—moral purity—it essays to accomplish. It is in right hands, and 
Senseven the cordial support of every “friend of virtue” and humanity. 
May success equal to their deserts attend their efforts ! 








Wancre V. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES INNATE, THE SAME IN KIND JN 
ALL, BUT DIFFERING IN DEGREE. 


We copy from the January number of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, the following “ Outline of a Lectwre delivered to the Sheffield 
Phrenological Society, at the commencement of the third session, October 
9, 1844, by Corden Thompson, M. D., President of the Society, and Senior 
Physician to the Sheffield General Infirmary.” 


“ Gentlemen—In a lecture delivered two years ago, before this Society, 
it was my object to snow that the intellectual and moral faculties are innate, 
the same in kind in all, but differing in degree ; and that, though they are 
susceptible of improvement by cultivation, all men are not capable of the 
same proficiency. Some have peculiar talents: education is not a creative, 
but a modifying power, and differences of character show themselves too 
early in life to be the result of such a cause. Each man, whatever his sta- 
tion, has his individual character, which nothing can destroy; it may be 
modified, however, and the main power is education. Education would 
be useless, if there were not faculties to draw forth. If all men were natu- 
rally alike, education ought to produce the same result in all. Gcethe has 
remarked on the vast importance of industry, but yet its effects must de- 

nd on the pre-existence of innate faculties. Dr. Vicesimus Knox wrote 
in one of his Winter Evenings on the impolicy of introducing incorrigible 
dunces into the learned professions. Such dunces can no more be aroused 
by education, than the blind can avail themselves of light to see. Dr. Knox 
rote from experience ; but if he had been a phrenologist, what abuse would 
nave been showered upon him for this remark, as if it were less wise to 
read the book of nature than the puny works of men! Mr. Wilderspin, 
the celebrated educator, also attests the necessity of innate genius to pro- 
duce distinguished characters. But how are the innate faculties connected 
with the organization? This is the subject of the present lecture, and any 
view of man, that does not regard this connexion, must be imperfect. The 
innateness of the faculties, and their connexion with the organization, are 
fundamental principles of Phrenology, and this has given rise to the idle 
charge of materialism. The mutual influence of mind and — is admit- 
ted by all sorts of writers, theological and metaphysical. They all acknow- 
ledge also, that the brain is the organ of the mind ; and the phrenologist 
adds, that the brain is not simple, but a combination of organs. In each 
case, so far as materiality of connexion is concerned, there is no difference, 
and, therefore, the opponents of Phrenology are as much chargeable with 
materialism as the phrenologists themselves. The phrenologist confines 
himself to the manifestations of mind through the bodily organs. He does 
not enter into the questions of the essence and nature of mind. The man: 
ifestations of mind must be affected by what affects its organs; and as they 
are perfect or defective, healthy or diseased, the manifestations must cor- 
respond. No changes affect the manifestations of mind more than the 
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stages of growth, maturity, and decay. The body and the manifestations 
of the mind grow, mature, and decay together. ‘I'hese changes steal upon 
us gradually and silently, so that from the ardor of youth to the imbecility 
of old age, the progress is almost imperceptible. Some have simply made 
two divisions of human life, into growth and decay. Aristotle adopted three 
stages—growth, maturity, and decay ; while some of the Grecian philoso- 
phers divided life into periods of five, and others of seven years, which lat- 
ter number has been recognised in our laws. The various transition pe- 
riods follow éach other with constancy, but the time of each is variable. 
In some, evolution is rapid, in others tardy, and in some it is affected by 
various circumstances. The life of the foetus in the womb is that of mere 
vegetation. At birth, stimulated by light, oxygen, &c., the organs, prepar- 
ed up to a certain point, are called into active exercise. Thus begins a state 
of partial consciousness. The being has undergone a complete revolution ; 
sensation and voluntary motion appear, but consciousness, for some weeks, 
is but partial. ‘The first mental manifestations are of a purely instinctive 
character. The hours are dozed away, but nature is busily at work, and 
rapid progress is made. Sight, hearing, and the other senses, only gradu- 
ally acquire activity. The organs are perfect in form, but the nervous 
system within arrives only gradually at a proper development. Pleasure 
and pain, however, are from the first evinced in the grateful reception of 
the maternal breast, and in the struggles against the offices of the nurse. 
After some weeks, sight, touch, taste, smell, and hearing, begin to develop 
themselves with increasing power. The impressions of early infancy are 
so transient, that no recollection of them is retained ; and yet what wonders 
does the infant perceive! In this stage of existence, mind and body are 
equally imbecile, and all men at that age are alike. So weak is the organ- 
ization, that life is held by a thread, as is attested by the fact, that through- 
out Europe, one child in five perishes in the first year of life. At the end 
of six months, the child begins to recognise persons and objects, but scarce- 
ly an indication yet appears of the higher faculties of man. For some time, 
the child’s expressions are by gestures only. About the end of the first 
year, the child begins to stand, and next to walk, which task in a few 
months is mastered. The first efforts to speak are contemporaneous with 
this. Sounds, at first inarticulate, but by imitation, begin to form words. 
When, by frequent efforts, power is acquired, its exercise is a great source 
of pleasure. ‘The reasoning of infants is instinctive, like that of animals. 
ions, properly so called, lasts till the completion of the first dentition, 
about the third year. Then begins childhood, lasting till the completion 
of the second dentition ; and this period, too, is unshed by incessant activi- 
ty, affording great gratification, and developing at once the body and mind. 
a advances slowly. To gain an acquaintance with objects and their 
relations, is the business of education at this period, and not to load the 
memory. The moral, as well as intellectual faculties, are to be cultivated. 
So great is the activity, at this time of life, that, as Mr. Wilderspin remarks, 
inactivity in a child under six years old is incompatible with health. The 
mere action of the mental and bodily faculties is the highest gratification 
to childhood. Its movements are the spontaneous joyous outbreak of con- 
scious powers. The exercise of the faculties is a gratification independent 
of ulterior objects. In the third or fourth year, the different tastes of the 
different sexes become apparent. At seven or eight, the distinctive genius 
of the child begins to appear. Next is to be marked the transition from 
childhood to puerility, lasting to the period of puberty. In this period, in- 
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dividuality of character, and the divarication of the sexes, become daily 
more apparent. This, like childhood, is a joyous period. ‘The feelings at 
-his time, are strong impulses ; and here is another proof of the powerful 
mfluence of organization. The characteristics of this period are the same in 
every sphere of life. The boy devoted to education in the dead languages, 
his memory loaded with abstractions, confined in an impure atmosphere, 
and subjected to the discipline of cramming, may well “creep, like a snail, 
unwillingly to school.” Yet, the moment the school portals open, the na- 
tural impulses of the boy resume their sway. The same result is seen in 
those who, from their earliest years, have to work for scanty food and rag- 
ged clothing. All these manifestations naturally arise from the daily ex- 
pansion of the organs with an energy irrepressible. The inward impulses 
rise superior to all outward impediments. The lower feelings are strong, 
but somewhat held in check by the desire of knowing. The destructive 
and opposive impulses are not yet strong, nor has the desire of acquisition 
acquired its full power. Youth succeeds, extended from puberty to man- 
hood and womanhood, which arrives in the female at the twentieth, and 
the male at the twenty-fourth year. At this period, the organic develop- 
ment exercises a new and unwonted power. One great master passion 
tules, and makes a greater revolution than any before, except the change 
of birth. Feeling and thought now exercise activity unknown before. The 
imaginative and inventive genius awakes. Love and poetry walk hand in 
hand. There are dreams by day as well as by night. At the commence- 
ment of manhood, the muscular system acquires its greatest power, and 
there is a great advance in the moral and intellectual qualities. Bold and 
dangerous enterprise, generous sentiment, and the high spirit of independ- 
ence, are the natural results of this change. At the twenty-fourth year, the 
frame, under ordinary circumstances, attains its highest power, and this is 
the period when conscious power puts forth its greatest energies for good 
or evil. Atthis period, whatever the object of life, there is a spirit of fer- 
vor and enthusiasm which no other period knows. This is the period of 
heroism, of the richest poetry, of scientific discovery. At this period, too, 
the tendency to crime exists in its highest energy. The greatest amount 
of crime is committed between twenty and thirty years of age. Before 
twenty years of age, crimes against property are in the greatest proportion ; 
afterwards, crimes against the person predominate, and, as age advances, 
bold murder gives place to cunning and secret assassination. The statis- 
tics of insanity, as well as of crime, correspond with the laws of organic 
development. More men become insane from thirty to fifty than at any 
other period ; and this is just the period when the mind, having acquired 
its full power, is subjected to the highest efforts. The same thing is true 
of suicide. 

Having thus traced man to maturity, you have seen how the mind and 
the body advance together. The mind is unchangeable, but its organs are 
constantly undergoing change, and the manifestations of the mind are go- 
verned by specific laws, determinate and uniform as those which govern 
the world of matter. If this were not so, the foundations of society would 
be uprooted ; all would become disorder, and social relations would be im- 

sible. The latter part of the subject, the mental manifestations in the 
faser years of life, I shall reserve for another lecture. 
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MISCELLANY. 





Sample Numbers of the Journal—The following, at the same time that 
it will explain the reason why we are thus free in our offers of sample 
numbers, will show how cheap, and yet how efficient, the Agency they 
render. We repeat, friends of the Journal, send in for sample numbers 
(using them judiciously, however, and sending them where they are most 
likely to tell) or send in the names of those you wish furnished with them, 
and thereby augment its influence and usefulness, not for this year merely, 
but for a long time to come. This single sample number, will perhaps 
secure hundreds of subscribers to this and coming volumes. 


In answer to this, and other similar questions, Whether we can allow 
any compensation in this case? we will say, that, in offering twenty copies 
of the Journal for $10, we have put it at the very lowest mark. This, all 
will see; so that those who labor to obtain subscriptions on these terms, 
must ask subscribers more than fifty cents, or else set it down to the account 
ofa labor of love; and such will be remembered with gratitude by us, and 
doubtless by those whom they serve by furnishing them with the Journal. 


“ O. §. Fowler, Esq.—Sir: Mr. E. H. Day, a short time since, received 
from some one unknown to him, a January Number of Vol. VIL of your 
Phrenological Journal, and values it very highly; so much so, that we 
have procured twenty-four subscribers, which amount ($12) I enclose ; 
for which you will send twenty-four copies, commencing with the January 
Number of Volume VII, it being fifty cents per copy. If you could do 
any better by us than that, it would be duly appreciated. It has been with 
some difficulty that we have succeeded in getting as many as we have in 
a wooden country, as it is where we reside. But, we think with this cir- 
culation, it will be the means of getting more. If so, it will require some 
attention and time, as it has already; but, as your Journal is, as we think, 
highly valuable, we are willing to be at some trouble to see it prosper. 
Please send us, six or eight of the January No. for gratuitous circulation.” 





Copying from the Journal._—The Tocsin, and all other papers who de- 
sire so to do, are not only allowed to copy whatever they please from the 
Journal, but invited so to do. As to do good is the one object of all matter 
admitted into its pages, the more widely circulated, the more effectually 
will it secure the object sought in their publication. These remarks also 
appertain to the Editor’s other works. Nor would he copy-right them at 
all, but that his family may possibly hereafter require from them that sup- 
port which it is the duty of every father and husband to provide for them. 

One thing, however, the Journal does ask—the credit for what is copied. 
An article from the pen of Rev. Wm. H. Beecher, on Magnetism, publish- 
ed in Vol. V., was original in the Journal, and yet is copied extensively, 
in both papers and monthlies, without credit. Still, no one need ever ap- 
ptehend difficulty by copying any of the Editor’s productions. 
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Wee and Parentage—The following, quoted from the first number of 
this work, besides its own intrinsic merits, will serve as practical samples 
of its style and manner of treating the subject in question. 


“ At first, love just softens, at the same time slightly subduing, the man- 
ners and expressions of each sex toward the other. Gradually, it creates 
a modest deference, accompanied by a slight attraction, in each sex towards 
the other; which, however, is more than counterbalanced by that feeling 
of native modesty with which it is always accompanied. And wo be to 
that youth whose érue modesty is obliterated, or even essentially seared ! 
Never should this feeling in youth be trifled with ; because it imposes a 
much needed and almost insuperable barrier to both the undue familiarity, 
and the premature union, of the sexes. 

“ Love’s second perceptible influence augments the charms, and brings 
out the graces, of each sex, in v'ew of the other. It inakes woman grace- 
ful, accomplished, elcgant in moon, in every look, at the same time thal 
it renders man polished, biand, elevated, and noble—the gross giving place 
to the refined, the low to the lofty, the rough to the smooth, the noisy to 
the subdued, the harsh to the mild, vulgarity to propriety, the boyish to 
the manly; while in woman, the trifling is superseded by the sedate, and 
the girlish by the womanly. Still, love modifies the graces of woman less 
than it augments those already existing, throwing a halo of loveliness and 
perfection around every motion, every act—the entire being. 

“It was once our pleasing lot often to see and conyerse with a betrothed 
bride, both before her lover arrived in town preparatory to their happ 
union, and after his arrival, as well as at and after their marriage. Thoug 
she was charming and accomplished before, she was much more so after- 
wards. She walked with a lighter step ; she moved with more grace and 
elegance, and gave to every motion an additional air of fascination and per- 
fection, to behold which is rare, but imost delightful. And thus far, every 
day but serves only to augment these heaven-like charms. Oh! if man 
but understood the law of love, or how to develop the natural enchantments 
of the female character—if man, as a sex, would but draw out and properly 
direct woman’s affections, no words can portray the extent to which her 
improvement might be carried. In the most effectual manner possible, 
would he thereby promote both his own highest happiness, as well as that 
of woman. But, alas! her character he does not appreciate. Her virtues, 
her charms, he does not cultivate—and all for a miserable reason, which 
will be specified hereafter. 

“ Another illustration of the changes wrought by the magic power of 
love, is to be found in the influence on the voice—the charming notes of 
which, however, can be heard and felt better than described on paper. Its 
tones and variations in men, especially before love softens and subdues 
them, are neither smooth nor flexible, but uncouth, grating harshly upon 
the ear, being essentially defective in flexibility and expression ; but the 
tones of love are always soft, subdued, insinuating, and tender. In propor- 
tion as one has loved, will these qualities be imparted. An anecdote: We 
said to a fellow-passenger, the tones of whose voice evinced this tenderness 
in an unusual degree,—* Will you allow me to ask a plain, perhaps im- 
pertinent, question ?” “ Most certainly,” was his courteous answer. “ Have 
you not recently been disappointed in love?’ He turned round with amaze- 
ment, mingled with confusion, inquiring, “Pray, sir, how did you know 
it?’ “Then you confoss the fact, sir?’ He then admitted that he had 
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just taken his leave of a young lady in the south, whom he loved devoted- 
Fp and who reciprocated his attachment, but their union was attended with 
ifficulties apparently insuperable. We then analyzed the tones of his 
voice, pointing out to him both that subdued, almost plaintive, intonation 
of tenderness and pathos, accompanied with shadings of sadness, discour- 
agement and disappointment, with which nearly every word was uttered. 
It might safely be averred, that the state of the affections of almost any 
rson may be deciphered by means of these intonations. If the affections 
ve been simply drawn out, but neither firmly riveted, nor disappointed, 
the voice becomes more rich, melodious, sweet, tender, and touching ; yet, 
these qualities will by no means evince perfection. If they have been 
called out, but blasted, plaintive notes of sadness will be added to the above; 
and if this disappointment proceeds far, it necessarily produces irritability, 
by which the voice is rendered sharp, shrill and husky. Those readers 
who have loved or been beloved, will readily recall those delightful sea- 
sons when the voice of love fell softly and sweetly upon the ear like the 
touching notes of the AZolian harp; and also recollect, that those notes 
were low, perhaps uttered in a whisper, and both soft, flexible, and insinu- 
ating. 

“ A striking illustration of the effect of love on the tones of the voice, 
will be found in the difference between the intonation of the same speaker, 
when addressing a mixed assembly, composed of both sexes, and when 
composed exclusively of men; and all because the mere presence of wo- 
man—whom he loves—excites in him the tender, bland, persuasive, and 
insinuating, which always accompany love, and thereby infuses these qua- 
lities into his voice. Besides the influence which these intonations exert 
over woman, to whom they are especially adapted, they also find their way 
directly to the ear and the soul of man, thereby giving the speaker that 
command over the mind and conduct of his fellow men, which nothing 
else whatever would impart. Nor is a man fully fitted to become a public 
speaker till his voice has become smoothed, polished, attuned, and sweet. 
ened, by the soft influence of this tender passion. 

* But it is, however, on the voice of woman that love expends its most 
delightful, most bewitching charms. True, the voice of the girl is sweet— 
but is yet light, young, and immature. Comparatively its notes are few. 
{ts flexibility is limited ; its tones are not mellowed by emotion, nor enrich- 
ed with pathos. It is not till after the subdued, but beautiful, influences of 
love have opened every fountain of human feeling—bringing forth from 
the rich store-house of our nature, and spreading upon the table of life all 
the inexhaustible treasures of the soul of woman—that the female voice re- 
ceives its last touches of perfection. Then it is, that its flexibility becomes 
delightfully diversified, its tones all yer soft, rich, and tender, (every 
one exciting a thrill of delight,) and its modulation indeed angelic. Words 
are tame—paper is but a blank—in describing either their power or per- 
fection. Oh! how infinitely thankful should we be for the bestowment of 
the purifying, softening, refining, elevating, perfecting, and indescribably 
enchanting voice of woman! May it be appreciated by us all! May it be 
perfected in her ; for as yet, or at present, it is but as the voice of infancy, 
compared with what it might be, with what it will one day become! 

“To appreciate the full force of this subject, contrast the intonations of 
the truly splendid woman whose affections have been called forth and de. 
lightfully reciprocated, with her whose love has been blasted—the irritable 
voice of the maiden of forty, dried up or parched by disappointment, or 
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rendered husky, or shrill, or piercing, by an excess of conflicting, but un- 
happy, feelings, with that of the loving, beloved, happy wife, whose affev- 
tions are all at rest in the bosom of a fond husband, every sight of whom 
awakens a new thrill of pleasure in her soul, which thereby adds another 
note of charming sweetness and thrilling pathos to her already melodious 
voice. Still more in point: Analyze the voice of her who lives unhappily 
with her husband, (? her man.) Shall we lift the veil? Reader, lift it for 

ourself. Take notes. Open your ears to the musical intonations of love 
and then to the withered, grating, repulsive tones of reversed affection an 
unhappy wedlock. By the application of this principle, can the true con- 
ditions of the affections of husbands and wives be correctly deciphered ; 
for, they will invariably speak the language of their existing feelings to- 
wards each other. Though the application of the principle will disclose 
discord between many husbands and wives, who have thus far contrived 
to hide it from the world, yet both the principle and its application are too 
valuable to be smothered. 

“In like manner does love beautify the expression of the cowutenance. 
Beauty consists in expression more than in form, or feature—in the emana- 
tion of the soul, as seen in the sparkling eye, the glowing cheek, the whole 
aspect beaming with emotion, rather than in configuration, or arrangement 
of features. Contrast the same features when listlessness, vacuity, or las- 
situde, has banished expression from the countenance, with those same fea- 
tures when lighted up in conversation, by any strong gust of passion, or 
when beautified and adorned by the harmonious blending of the whole 
mind acting in concert. 

“ To confine our observations to one point, that of the color of the cheeks. 
No form, no symmetry of features, constitute true beauty without color. A 
pale countenance may, indeed, be rendered somewhat beautiful by its form 
merely, yet this species of beauty is of an order unspeakably lower than 
that of expression, which almost always heightens the color. Where no 
feeling is, color forsakes the cheeks, and the leaden hues of death brood 
darkly over the soulless face; but call out the intellect, and wake up the 
whole being by some powerful current of commingling passion, to the high- 
est pitch of pleasureable action, and the countenance, before a vacuity, now 
beams with a most delightful and expressive play of the soul within. Hues 
and shades before unseen, now adorn the “ human face divine, beyond the 
power of language to portray. Even ordinary features, lit up by an ex- 

ressive intellect, become attractive and beautiful to behold, while we turn 

isappointed, if not dissatisfied, from features, however finely formed, but 
destitute of expression. By as much as mind and soul, the highest depart- 
ment of creation, are more interesting, more beautiful, and give us more 

leasure in their contemplation, than inanimate shape merely, by so much 
is expression more beautiful than outline. Though me formed features 
may essentially aid beauty of expression, yet they are infinitely its inferior. 
It would not be difficult to show the incalculable power of love in awaken- 
ing and intensifying every other faculty, individually as well as collective- 
ly. And since it is this action of the faculties, which gives expression, 
love, by greatly augmenting the action of all the faculties, of course great- 
ly augments their expression in the countenance, and this renders those 
Semen which would otherwise be insipid, deeply interesting to behold, 
and those almost superhuman which are in and of themeelves beautiful.” 
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A Surgical Operation performed without pain, during the Magnetie 
sleep.—F acts, fully authenticated, proving that surgical operations can be 
performed while the patient is rendered insensible to pain by being mag- 
netised, are multiplying continually. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to 
dismiss prejudice, and investigate candidly, as well as to avail ourselves, in 
case we stand in need, of the advantages offered by this important applica- 
tion of magnetism to the cure of diseases. As soon as he can find room, 
the Editor will commence a series of articles on the application of magnet- 
ism, both animal and terrestrial (or artificial,) to the cure of diseases. —Ed. 
Am. Phren. Jour. 


Mesmerism.—The following authentic and minute description of an ope- 
ration performed upon a Mrs. Clark, appears in the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal, written by Dr. L. A. Ducas, Professor of Physiology in 
the Medical College of Georgia, who performed the operation in the pre- 
sence of several eminent physicians :—N. Y. Sun. 


“ On the 3d of January, 1845, Mrs. Clark (wife of Jesse Clark, of Co- 
lumbia co., Geo.) came to this city, for the purpose of getting me to remove 
a schirrous tumor off her right mamma, which had been gradually increas- 
ing for the last three years, and which had now attained the size of a tur- 
key’s egg. The tumor had never caused any pain of consequence, was 
not adherent to the skin, nor did it implicate any of the auxiliary glands. 
Mrs. C. is about 47 years of age, has never borne a child, and her health, 
though by no means robust, was pretty good, and had not been impaired by 
the evolutions of the tumor. The operation having been determined upon 
for the following day, Mrs. C. remarked to me that she had been advised 
by Mr. Kenrick to be mesmerized, but as she knew nothing about it, she 
would like to have my advice, and would abide by it; to which I replied, 
that there were several well authenticated cases on record, in which surgi- 
cal operations had been performed under mesmeric influence, without the 
consciousness of the patient ; that I would be happy to test the subject in 
her case, and that I would endeavor to mesmerize her, instead of operating, 
as had been proposed, on the day following. 

“On the 4th of January, at 11 o’clock, A. M., I called on Mrs. C. and 
was informed that on the preceding evening she had been put to sleep by 
Mr. B. F. Kenrick (at whose house she resided.) I then mesmerized her 
myself, and induced sleep in about fifteen minutes. Finding my patient 
susceptible to the mesmeric influence, and reftecting that it would not be 
convenient for the same person to maintain this influence and to perform 
a surgical operation at the same time, I requested Mr. Kenrick to mesmer- 
ize Mrs. C. morning and evening, at stated hours, until insensibility could 
he induced. 

“This was regularly done, with gradually increasing effect, when, on 
the evening of January 5, sleep was induced in five minutes, and the prick 
of a pin was attended by no manifestation of pain. The sittings were con- 
tinued, and the patient’s insensibility daily tested by myself and others in 
various ways. 
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* On the 9th January, I invited Professor Ford to be present, and after 
pricking and pinching strongly the patient, without evidence of pain, the 
mesmerizer was requested to leave the room, when we exposed the breast, 
handled it roughly in examining the tumor, and readjusted the dress, with- 
out the consciousness of the patient. We then held to her nostrils a phial 
of — spirits of hartshorn, which she breathed freely for a minute or 
two, without the least indication of sensation, unless the fact that she swal- 
lowed once be regarded as such, instead of a mere reflex action. On the 
11th of January, in presence of Professors Ford and Means, in addition to 
the usual tests, 1 made, with my pocket knife, an incision about two inches 
in length, and half an inch thick in depth, into the patient’s leg, without 
indication of sensation. 

“ Fully satisfied now that we had power to induce total insensibility, I 
determined to operate on her the next day at noon, but carefully concealed 
any such design from the patient and her friends, who did not expect its 
performance until several days later. 

“On the 12th January, at twenty minutes past 11 A. M., Mrs. C. was 
put to sleep in forty-five seconds, without touch or pass of any kind, the 

cility of the mesmeric influence thus produced having gradually increas- 
ed at each sitting. At 12 o'clock A. M., in presence of Professors Ford, 
Means, Garvin, and Newton, and Dr. Halsee, the patient being in a pro- 
found sleep, I prepared her dress for the operation, and requested my pro- 
fessional brethren to note her pulse, respiration, complexion, countenance, 
&c., before, during, and after the amputation, in order to detect any evi- 
dence of pain, or modification of the functions. As Mr. Kendrick had ne- 
ver witnessed a surgical operation, he feared he might lose his self-posscs- 
sion, and requested to be blindfolded, which was done. He now seated 
himself near the patient, and held her hand in his during the operation. 
This was accomplished in two elliptical incisions about eight inches in 
length, comprehending between them the nipple and a-considerable por- 
tion of skin, after which the integuments were dissected up in the usual 
manner, and the entire mamma removed. It weighed sixteen ounces. 
The wound was then left open about three-quarters of an hour, in order to 
secure the bleeding vessels, six of which were ligated. The ordinary 
dressing was applied, and all appearance of blood carefully removed, so 
that they might not be seen by the patient when aroused. The amount of 
cenenlinas was rather more than is usual in such cases. 

During the operation the patient gave no indication whatever of sensi- 
bility, nor were any of the functions observed by those present, modified in 
the Soest degree. She remained in the same sound and quiet sleep as be- 
fore the use of the knife. Subsequently, the pectoral muscle, which had 
been laid bare, was twice or thrice seen to contract when touched with the 
sponge in removing the blood. About fifteen minutes after the operation, 
tremulous action was perceived in her lower jaw, which was instantane- 
ously arrested by the application of the mesmerizer’s hand to the patient's 
head. This phenomenon recurred in about ten minutes after, and was 
again in the same manner quieted. Professor Ford, who counted the pulse 
and respiration, states that before any preparation was made for the opera- 
tion, the pulse was 96, and the respiration 16 per minute ; that after mov- 
ing the patient, to arrange her dress for the operation, and just before this 
commenced, the pulse was 98, and the respiration 17; that immediately af- 
ter the detachment of the breast, the pulse was 96—respiration not counted ; 
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and that after the final adjustment of the bandages and dress, which re- 
quired the patient to be moved about, the pulse was 98, and the respiration 
16. All present, concur in stating, that neither the placid countenance of 
the patient, nor the peculiar natural blush of the cheeks, experienced any 
change whatever during the whole process ; that she continued in the same 
profound and quiet sleep, in which she was before noted, and that had they 
not been aware of what was being done, they would not have suspected it 
from any indications furnished by the patient’s condition. 

“ The patient having been permitted to sleep on about half an hour after 
the final arrangement of her dress, the mesmerizer made passes over the 
seat of the operation in order to lessen its sensibility, and aroused her in 
the usual way, when she engaged in cheerful conversation with Mr. Ken- 
rick and myself, as though she had no suspicion of what had taken place. 
I then introduced her to the gentlemen, who had placed themselves so as 
not to be seen by her on awaking, and observed that I had invited them to 
come in during her sleep, in order that we might fully test her insensibility 

reparatory to the operation. After a few minutes of conversation, I asked 
Ser when she would like the operation performed. To which she replied, 
‘the sooner the better, as I am anxious to return home.’ I added, ‘Do you 
really think that I could remove your entire breast when asleep, without 
your knowledge? Answer: ‘ Why, doctor, the fact is, that from the vari- 
ous experiments I am told you have made on me, I do not really know what 
to think of it.’ ‘ Well, madam, suppose I were to perform the operation 
one of these days, and to inform you of it when you would awake, would 

ou believe me, and could you control your feelings, on finding that it had 
fom done? Answer: ‘I could not suppose that you would deceive me, 
and of course I would be very glad, but would try not to give way to my 
feelings.’ ‘Have you perceived, since your arrival here, or do you now 
perceive, any change in the ordinary sensations of the affected breast?’ 
‘ No sir, it feels about as it has done for some time back.’ 

“ About a quarter of an hour having elapsed since she awoke, I then 
told her, that as we found her in a proper state for the operation, I had per- 
formed it, and that the breast was now removed. She expressed her in- 
credulity—said we were certainly jesting, as it was impossible that it could 
have been done without her knowledge at the time, or feeling anything of 
it now. She became convinced only on carrying her hand to the part and 
finding that the breast was no longer there. She remained apparently un- 
moved for a few moments, when her friends approaching to congratulate 
her, her face became flushed, and she wept unaffectedly for some time. 
The wound healed by the first intention. 

“In laying the above narrative before the profession, it is due to the 
cause of truth to state, that it has been submitted to all the physicians 
present at the operation, and that I am authorized by them to say, that it 
accords in every particular with their own observations so far as they were 
present. I should also add, that, having no other object in view than the 
establishment of the fact, that a surgical operation may be performed, under 
such circumstances, without the consciousness of the patient, I have de- 
signedly avoided any mention of the various and interesting mesmeric phe- 
nomena manifested prior and subsequent to the operation. These have 
been carefully and judiciously recorded by Mr. Kenrick, whose well-di- 
rected zeal has enabled him to collect a body of highly important facts, 
from a field unfortunately explored too exclusively in ignorance and chap- 
latanism. Augusta, Geo. Ist Feb. 1845.” 
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Female Education —We are glad to perceive that at least some of the 
intelligent inquirers after truth, are waking up and taking correct views 
in relation to this highly important subject. We copy with pleasure the fol- 
lowing inquiries fos remarks, by a correspondent of the Farmer and Ad- 
vocate, at Berlin, O., which are in accordance with the views we have so 
earnestly endeavored to awaken, and which we sincerely hope will ere 
long lead to those salutary reforms in this department which the present 
and future welfare of mankind so much demand.—Ed. Jour. 

“Tf your paper cannot be better filled, will you allow a woman to make 
a few remarks upon the present system of Female Education? When we 
take a view of society as it is, and see the many evils under which it groans 
—the many stripes and contentions originating therefrom—can they not, 
in part if not wholly, be traced to the present order of female education ? 
For, who has the making and training of the youthful mind? Who first 
instils principles, be they good or bad, in the youthful brain, and ‘ teaches 
the young idea how to shoot?’ Is it not the mother? I answer, it is her 
who gives the first and greatest direction to the young and sensitive mind. 
How necessary it is, then, that she should understand the moral and physi- 
cal laws, lest she might train up the child in the way he should not go? 
Is the present system of female education calculated to enhance the welfare 
of the human family? [am sorry to say that it is not. Can we expect 
better heads and honester hearts, so long as such an inequality of education 
is practiced amongst the human family? How strange that even men, 
who make such pretences to light and knowledge, should be so ignorant 
of their best and real interest: for, as long as the minds of females are 
turned aside from the course that nature designed for them, and filled 
with a notion that a few fine dresses, a little music, dancing, &c., are 
of the most importance, and the only things requisite to fit them for the mar- 
ket of marriage, just so long we may expect ignorance, superstition, and 
bigotry to prevail. Because the sons must suffer from such an imbecile 
origin,—and thus the weakness be increased two-fold with every succeed- 
ing age. 

“ Thine, for an equal distribution of knowledge among the human fa- 
mily. M. E. 

“ Berlin, Feb. 16, 1845.” 


Phrenological Developments of the Calculating Negro, (mentioned in the 
Jan. No. p. 21.)—The following is inserted as giving an idea of the phre- 
nological organization of the calculating negro alluded to in No. 1. His 
“ hair coming down within an inch and a half of his eye-brows,” and the 
depth from temple to temple, tell the Phrenologist pretty plainly, that he 
has immense calculation, but, otherwise, a miserably small intellectual lobe. 
—Edit. Jour. 


'« The Columbus (Tenn.) Observer gives an interesting account of a ne- 
gro possessing an extraordinary faculty for numbers, who is the slave of a 
Mr. McLemore, of Madison county, Alabama. With his master, this ne- 
gro has travelled north as far as Tennessee, where many persons have 
witnessed the calculating powers of this anomaly of mind, and where the 
annexed description of him was written :— 

“He is an idiot in everything else, and for that reason has never per- 
formed any labor ; though of stout person, weighing nearly 200. To the 
question, ‘ how many are 153 multiplied by 359? he answered, ‘ 56,457, 
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almost without hesitation. So also, 976 by 837? answer, 182,671. He 
also: solved questions in division, with a facility that beggars all counting- 
room calculation ; such as, how many seventeens in 576? &c. To test 
his comprehension of numbers over a million, he was asked, how man 
were 1362 multiplied by 1267? During the pause of three or four mi- 
nutes we were not able to detect any evidence of the mental effort, and 
doubted whether he was thinking atall. But, to the astonishment of all, 
he answered seventeen hundred twelve thousand and thirty-four. 
“The negro does not know a letter or figure, or any other representa- 
tion of numbers, or ideas. He speaks to no one, except when spoken to. 
His forehead is long and covered with hair within an inch and a half of 
i the eye-brows./( But the volume from temple to temple is deep beyond 
“~—comparison.\) He is nineteen years old, but has the appearance of thirty. 
He has never been taught to understand, perhaps has never heard, (as he 
has never before been from home, where no one could teach him) the 
forms of mathematical questions, or problems, other than those of simple 
addition, multiplication and division. Superior even to Sir Isaac Newton 
in this single faculty, he is destitute of every other that is necessary to ren- 
der it available for any practicable purpose. 
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“ He is unable to communicate his process to others. The basis of his 

eckoning must be decimal, or some other even number, for questions in- 

volving odd numbers require a long time for their solution. When solv- 

ing such he has a mysterious mnemotechnic sign by placing his left fore 

finger in the corner of his left eye, and then drawing it down across his 

nN! mouth. Such is the ‘scientific nigger’ from Alabama;—a being of one idea.” 





J Another Magnetic Cure—Mr. John Thomson, 2d, of South Barre, Vt., 
\ says :—“ Last Spring, my daughter, aged nine years, jumped from a cart, 
and sprained her foot, which, in six hours, swelled to twice its usual size, 
fotlowed by extreme pain and vomiting. I preposed pathetizing (magna: 
izing) her, to enable her to prescribe a remedy for her foot. This I was 
enabled to do in one minute, as she had previously been pathetized for the 
urpose of experimenting. While in a state of somnipathy, she examined 
on foot, and said, “ There are no bones out—she has sprained it, and took 
cold in it. If you will pathetize it and keep it warm, it will be well.” I 
then paralyzed her foot, by making a few passes over it, and in less than 
two minutes, she exclaimed, “ My foot is well! wake me up, (that is, from 
a state of somnipathy,) and let me goto sleep.” She slept well that night, 
and had no more trouble with her foot. I have removed many complaints, 
and do not pen this case so much for the purpose of telling the wonders 
done, as to lead the public to investigate the subject of pathetism, and re- 
ceive some of the benefits which it is destined to afford. I believe it to be 
one of the greatest gifts God ever conferred on man, and I am surprised to 
see men of character and intelligence refuse to investigate this subject, and 
ascribe its phenomena to the works of the devil. I anticipate the day is 
not far distant, when societies will be formed in every town, and be under 
the direction of practising physicians who are well versed in the study of 
human nature, and every science calculated to relieve suffering humanity ; 
and that the mysteries of pathetism will be partially, if not fully, unfolded 
and generally understood.” | 
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Phrenology and Materialism.—The erroneous opinion that some have 
entertained , that Phrenology favors Materialism, would seem to be sup- 
wee by the fact that it shows that the mental and moral qualities of man 

epend phrenologically on the size of those parts of the brain demonstrated 
by it to be the material organs by which the several mental faculties act. 
If this were so, Phrenology veal | indeed represent mind as being a pro- 
duct of matter, and would involve itself in an absurdity of the most evident 
kind ; for it would represent the moving power as ‘~. produced by the 
instrument which it uses in accomplishing its ends. Phrenology, how- 
ever, does not teach this contradiction. It only asserts, that the size, and 
other circumstances, of the cerebral organ which are used, are an index 
of the capacity and power of the mental or moral faculties which wse it ; 
and the inference from this principle is, that the size of the material organs 
depends on the capacity and power of the spiritual faculties for the use of 
which they exist. 

We seem here to be brought to the frontier of the spiritual world ; for 
the next questions which naturally arise are, How is the size of the appro- 
_— portion of the brain determined at the time of its organization? 

as spirit length, breadth, thickness, and shape? Has a faculty or pro- 
pensity form and dimensions, which regulate those of its material organs ? 
An explanation of these things, would require a knowledge of the nature 
and if I may use the expression) the organic laws of the “ living soul,” 
which evidently is not necessary to establish the truth of Phrenology, any 
more than is an exhibition of the causes which determine the structure, 
shape, or size of the eyes, lungs, bones, or muscles, necessary to prove the 
uses and capacities of those organs. 

Moral character, then, does not depend on the size and structure of the 
cerebral organs which manifest it, but, on the contrary, the size and struc- 
ture of the organs depend on the degree and power of the moral qualities ; 
and the same with regard to the intellectual faculties. And, consequently, 
*he moral and intellectual faculties of man are originated by causes inde- 
pendeut of the gross matter of the physical system by which they operate 
in the material world. 

We come, then, to this conclusion, that if a person’s head indicates ve 
strong animal and selfish propensities, and weak moral sentiments, and, 
consequently, a bad moral character, the badness thereof is not the effect of 
an accidental malformation of his brain, but of causes originating in the 
nature of the spirit, and operating in accordance with it; and the peculiar 
form of the brain results from his character, as a matter of course; being 
the effect of the operation of those natural laws which matter obeys in the 
process of its connexion with spirit. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the well known fact, that when a per- 
son resolutely perseveres in repressing the action of some particular pro- 
pensities, and exercising the opposite ones, and thus brings about a change 
of character, a gradual change takes place in the corresponding organs 
also ; those of the restrained propensities diminishing in size, and those of 
the exercised ones increasing. As in such cases, a mental decision evi 
dently precedes, and a continued effort of the will evidently produces, the 
change of character, and an accompanying change in the brain, it follows, 
that the brain is inferior and subservient to the spirit, and not the spirit to 
the brain. A. H 
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Pies.— How they should be made, and when eaten.—Pies are considerea 
a luxury, and eaten not so much for the nourishment they yield, as for the 
gustatory pleasure they afford. Now, it is not impossible to combine the 
two. Nay, do not the two naturally go together? Does not that taste 
the best which best nourishes the system, both as a general principle, and 
= in all cases in which the appetite is unperverted ? 
ut, to the pies themselves. They are generally considered unhealthy 
yet they may be so made as to be as healthy as any other species of food 
whatever. And made to taste better than if so made as to be injurious. 
Fruit me might always be rendered both palatable and wholesome. In- 
deed, the fruit part, whether made of apples, pears, cherries, or any species 
of fruit, may always be considered huinemn as it is certainly palatable ; 
the unwholesomeness consisting mainly in the crust, because it contains so 
much grease, often even saturated with fat, and the bottom frequently very 
imperfectly baked. 

Reverse the time of eating it. If it is eaten merely as a dessert, and 
not as food, surely eat it when it will ¢aste best; that is, when hungry; 
because “ hunger is the best of sauce.” That is, eat it at the first part of 
the meal, instead of the last; and eat slowly, so as to enjoy it. 

Seldom or never should pie be eaten after a hearty meal ; because, 
first, most men should leave oft eating before their appetites are satiated ; 
for reasons which we will not now stop to give; and, secondly, the pie 
even pampers and rekindles an appetite any satiated, so as to form 
a still additional motive for doubly over-loading the stomach. 

The summary of this whole matter is: Eat pie that is wholesome, or 
, none at all, and eat pie only, or eat the pie first. 





Recipe.—The nails of the great toe, by being pressed perpetually by the 
shoe, often grow down into the flesh so as to become extremely painful ; 
for which the following will be found an easy and effectual cure :—Pare 
the middle of the nail, from its root to its end, as thin as may be without 
giving pain, and the nail will gather itself up, or thicken in the middle, 

nd thus draw it out of the bed it has made for itself. 





© Gall’s Works.—The history of the discovery of any science, is always 
frought with interest. Of that of the discovery of Phrenology, this is espe- 
cially the case. Those successive advancements, step by step, from the 
discovery of one organ to that of another, and the facts that accompanied, 
or rather constituted, these discoveries, must ever remain an impregnable 
bulwark of argument for the truth of the science, and defend it against all 
attacks, and also be a durable monument of the indefatigable industry of its 
founders. Gall was an original thinker, and a profound philosopher. A 
vein of deep thought pervades every page of his writings. His works will 
ve appreciated more and still more as time rolls on. An edition of them 
was published some years ago in this country, yet their sale is limited. 
Feeling that his collection of works would be incomplete without them, the 
Editor of the Journal has at length done what he should have done years 
ago—made arrangements for their sale at his counter. Their price is five 
dollars for six volumes, 340 pages each. A more extended notice hereaf- 
ter, having room now oy he add, that such works as he notices favorably 
in the Journal, he deems beneficial in their tendency, and on that account 
desires to promote their sale. Such works may usually be had at his office, 
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